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PREFACE 


The past quarter-century has been one of dramatic change 
in Ontario. Immigration from other countries has not only 
increased the size of the population, but has also greatly 
changed its character. Houses, tall apartment buildings, 
enormous shopping centres, and industrial plants have spread 
across the open countryside of twenty-five years ago. 
Networks of freeways and efficient public transportation 
services now complement the historic roads of the province. 
Large-scale urban and industrial growth has overtaken once 
remote rural areas. The pace of change has been breathless. 
Steadily rising prosperity led to the assumption that growth 
must be good. For a long time, few were inclined to consider 
whether it might not be an unmixed blessing, or where it 


might eventually lead. 


We look ahead now to the next quarter-century in perhaps 
a rather less euphoric, rather more sober, mood. We cannot 
know exactly what it will bring to Ontario, but there are 
some things we do know. Even though the population may grow 
more Slowly than before, and perhaps fall well below past 
forecasts, we know that for many years it will nevertheless 
continue to grow substantially. We know that this growth, if 
allowed to take its natural course, will tend to gravitate 
to a few already crowded parts of the province. We know now 
from experience that growth can do harm as well as good, that 
change can be for the worse as well as the better. And we 
understand more clearly than we did twenty-five years ago that 
our resources--of natural wealth, of energy, of money--are not 


unlimited and must be used with care. 


The conclusion may be summed up in a few words: the 


imperative need for prudent management of change in Ontario. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In’the early days of Ontario's history, its population 
was small, events moved slowly, and government 
responsibilities were relatively few. But times changed, 
and change gained momentum. Change--in technology, in 
people's aspirations, in land use, in population size, and 
in a host of social and economic factors--is still 
accelerating. Today, of all its responsibilities, perhaps 
the most important responsibility of government is that of 


planning and managing change itself. 


Change has brought a growing awareness of problems 
that must be dealt with, issues that must be resolved, at 
the level of the whole province. The days are gone when 
each locality was largely self-sufficient and what happened 
there was of little importance elsewhere. Today, the 
consequences of changing demographic, economic,and urban 
patterns transcend local and even regional boundaries. For 
example, economic difficulties in northern and eastern 
Ontario are at least in part related to the growing 
concentration of people and production in the south-central 
part of the province. The prosperity of individual 
communities throughout Ontario, and the services they are able 
to provide both to their own citizens and to surrounding 
areas, are increasingly dependent on their place in the urban 
system of the province as a whole. Steady encroachments on 
the natural resources of the province--far from unlimited, 
as they were once assumed to be--are a matter of concern for 
every Ontarian, whether he live in Toronto, Trenton,or 


Timmins. 


The message is clear. The Government of Ontario has a 


responsibility to the people of the province to maintain and 


enhance the environment in which they live and the quality 
of life which they enjoy. To help them realize their 
aspirations, the government must work towards the optimum 
development of the province's economic potential, the wise 
use and protection of its resources,and the equitable 


distribution of opportunity across the province. 


In fact, this responsibility has long been accepted. 
The 1966 White Paper, Destgn for Development, set out a 
philosophy and structure for regional development throughout 
Ontario and initiated the government's Regional Development 
Program. While the 1966 White Paper focussed particularly on 
the problem of reducing regional economic disparities, its 
perspectives were much broader, and in fact it laid the 
foundation of a provincial planning program. In the 
following year, another milestone document, Chotces for a 
Growtng Regton, focussed principally on another aspect of 
planning calling for solutions beyond a local scale: the 
structuring of metropolitan growth. This report, published 
in 1967 by the Metropolitan Toronto and Region Transportation 
Study, led to the government's adoption of the Toronto- 


Centred Region policy in 1970. 


The shared common denominator of these two documents, 
despite wide differences in origin, focus, and immediate 
objectives, was the quest for optimum distribution of people, 
urban places,and economic activities. This’ remains the) core 
of the Ontario government's planning program. The program 
seeks the best balance of these elements in terms of 
economic and social opportunities, living conditions, 
economical provision of hard and soft services, and 


environmental and resource conservation. The emphasis and 


the particular objectives necessarily vary greatly from 
One part of the province to another; the general goal 


remains the same. 


A decade of experience and important accomplishments 
has taught us many lessons. Objectives have been more 
clearly defined; methods and approaches have been tried; 
weaknesses have been exposed. Above all, we have learned by 
experience that effective and successful planning requires 
more than minor adjustments to the machinery of government. 
It demands a structure and a continuous process pervading 
the whole of that machinery. It demands a rational continuum 
of defined planning responsibilities from the local to the 
provincial level. It demands that ways be found to 
incorporate in provincial planning objectives and processes 
people's wishes and aspirations for their own communities. 
It demands, in fact, that government, at all levels, find 
new ways of conducting its business, even new ways of 


thinking about its business. 


So, nearly ten years after the original Design for 
Development statement, the time has come for review, 
evaluation,and the charting of new directions. The 
objectives and policies of Design for Development, 1966, 
remain valid and continue to apply. The present statement 
does not replace its predecessor, but expands and in some 
wayseretines it.) Lteisanot, however;,a “plan"™ for Ontario, 
though it provides the necessary foundation of objectives and 
policies, and examines the machinery needed to translate 


such a plan into reality. 


if PLANNING FOR ONTARIO 


People, resources, and potentials are unevenly 
distributed in Ontario. The physical geography of the 
province, together with its continental location, divide 
it into two distinct parts. In most of its vast northland, 
sparse settlement on the Canadian Shield reflects severe 
climate and terrain rich in mineral and forestry resources 
but poor for agriculture. To the south,the dense 
population of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Lowlands has 
been fostered by a more temperate climate, rich 
agricultural resources,and proximity to the great 


continental population concentrations and markets. 


Correspondingly, the single most important fact in 
the province's social and economic geography, and hence in 
the formulation of its planning policies, is the massing of 
population and economic activity ina relatively tiny part 
of its territory. This concentration, moreover, is 
occurring primarily in the cities. As a result, they are 


imposing intense pressures on their rural hinterlands. 


The notion that Ontario is a land of iimitless space 
is in fact a myth, and a dangerous one. Nine out of ten 
Ontarians live in the three southern planning regions,*at an 
overall density of nearly 170 people to the square mile-- 
higher than that of India and approaching the densities of 
Britain and Italy. The myth is dangerous because it 
encourages a profligate attitude to a land resource which 
is effectively very small and must be husbanded with great 


care. We cannot afford to waste or misuse it. 


See Fig. 1. The reader should note that none of the 
depictions of Ontario shown in this report, whether a 
diagram or a more formal map, is drawn to scale. Adjustments 
to the scale were necessary to enable the small but populous 
south and the large but sparsely populated north to be shown 
in comparable detail. 
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Population Change 


Between 1951 and 1971, the population of Ontario grew 
from 4.6 million to 7.7 million. This growth has been 
heavily concentrated in a few areas of the province. In 
particular, population has tended to concentrate in the 
Central Ontario Planning Region, mainly in the Hamilton- 
Toronto-Oshawa (COLUC*) area. The proportion of the total 
RrOvincra SpOpulatct On necOnUGmineLo oli was 36% ,eby L971 1t 
had grown to 43%. (Figure 2.) At the same time, in each 
planning region, population has tended to concentrate in the 
major urban centres. For example, between 1951 and 1971 
the population of Thunder Bay grew proportionately from 
44% to 50% of the Northwestern region; Ottawa from 32% 


to 42% of the Eastern region. (Figure 3.) 


Over the last twenty years, in fact, Ontario's 
population and economic activity have become more and more 
concentrated in and around the major urban centres. In 195l, 
73% of the population of the province was urban; by 1971, 
the urban population had grown to 82%. During this time, 
the rural population, though it declined in relative terms, 


remained largely unchanged in number. (Figure 4.) 


Natural increase accounted for the greater share of 
overall population growth, though the rate of natural 
increase is declining. Migration, on the other hand, is the 
key factor in population distrtbutton. Central Ontario's 
growth rate is much higher than that of the rest of the 
province. This has happened because four-fifths of Ontario's 
increase from net migration have settled in the central 


Teqlon, sMOSliyein, COLUC. es (haguress.) ©The influence of 


* . 
Central Ontario Lakeshore Urban Complex: Metropolitan 
Toronto and the regional municipalities of Hamilton- 
Wentworth, Halton, Peel, York, and Durham. 
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immigration is being felt particularly strongly in the 

major metropolitan areas. Immigrants are heavily 

concentrated in Toronto, Hamilton, and Ottawa, but 
particularly in Toronto. The northern and eastern regions are 


actually experiencing net migration losses; the north is 
even losing 10 per cent of its natural increase. 


Although the number of rural residents has remained 
fairly stable for many years, the number of farm residents 
has declined sharply. The difference has been made up by 
urban residents moving "to the country" to become rural 
non-farm residents. This trend has been particularly strong 
in the rural townships around Toronto, Ottawa, and Windsor. 
In addition, many residents who leave their farms move to 
rural non-farm areas rather than to cities. Of all the 
people who live in rural areas, only one-quarter actually 
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With lower birth rates and reduced interprovincial 
Migration, foreign immigration has become the most important 
factor in determining Ontario's future population growth. 
The review of immigration policy undertaken by the Federal 
Government has opened the possibility that the flow of 
immigration to Canada may come to be varied to achieve 


desired rates of population growth. 


Although expectations of population growth have 
diminished substantially since the 1960's, nevertheless, 
if present trends continue, Ontario's population will be 
nearly ten million by 1986 and approaching twelve million by 
the end of the century. The total population of all regions 
will rise, but the trend towards concentration will be even 
stronger. Most of the counties in Eastern and Northern 
Ontario will continue to experience net migration losses. 
Only Central Ontario will increase its share of the 
Drovincialis total. Injall or southern Ontario, the trendetoa 
concentration in large urban areas will continue. The six 
major census metropolitan areas*, which now hold just over 
60% of the south's population, will hold nearly 80% of it 
bye200de- | (Fagure 6...) 


* 
Toronto, Hamilton, Ottawa, Kitchener-Waterloo, London, 
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Structural Economic Change 


In 1971, about 78% of the province's employment was 
located in the relatively prosperous southwestern and 
central planning regions, an increase from 75% in 1951. 
This does not tell the whole story, however, for it is the 
central region--specifically its southern half--in which 
employment is actually concentrating in greater and greater 
amounts. Employment in the Central Ontario Region grew 
from 9/2 OL che provincial total ini 1951 to 62% in 1971, 
with no indication that the rate of concentration is 


becoming less. (Figure 7.) 


As well, there has been a significant shift in the 
type of employment found in the economy. Jobs in 
manufacturing and agriculture are decreasing,while jobs in 
the service sector are increasing. In 1951 about 45% of the 
labour force was employed in providing services and 
approximately 55% in producing goods. By 1971 these 
proportions had reversed: 57% of the labour force was 
employed in the service sector and just over 40% in the goods 
production sector. (Figure 8.) In this twenty-year period 
the number of people employed in agriculture actually declined 
by over one-third, from 200,000 to 130,000. 


While the future can never be certain, past and current 
world, national,and provincial trends give certain 
predictions a high degree of probability. The majority of 
new jobs created in the future will undoubtedly be in the 
service sector. Increased competition from elsewhere in 
Canada and the rest of the world will mean that the future 
of the manufacturing sector will depend on its productivity. 
While the number of jobs in manufacturing is expected to grow 
in the future, this sector's contribution to total provincial 


output will decline in relative terms. 
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On the other hand, much of the primary sector--agriculture 
and resource extraction and processing--should increase in 
importance in the future as world-wide natural resource 
supplies dwindle. A great upsurge in employment in this 
sector is unlikely, however, because productivity per 


employee in the resource sector is very high. 


Another aspect of the Ontario economy which has not 
changed much in the last twenty years and which will have to 
continue to be taken into account is the narrow economic 
base of many areas. In the north, many communities are 
dependent on a single mine or plant; while,in the south, 
some areas are dominated by a single manufacturing industry 
or a few closely related industries, such as textile 
manufacture in Eastern Ontario or automobile manufacture in 
Oshawa. This has left many areas and regions highly 
dependent on one narrow sector of the economy or even on 
one firm within that sector. This condition leads to 
serious problems if that industry runs into economic 


arttficulties. 


Issues and Constraints 


Increasing concentration has led to the problems of rapid urban 
growth--accompanied by inflated land and hence housing prices, 
heavy servicing costs, fiscal strains--in parts of southern 
Ontario and especially in the Toronto-Hamilton area. It has 
led to an intense competition for land in which success is 
determined, on the whole, by individual and corporate 


economic strength rather than by the needs of society. It 


Leyes 


has led to steady growth in the demand for products, services 
and amenities from the physical environment, calling into 
question the capacity of that environment to accommodate 

such demand. Urban people are finding it increasingly 
difficult and costly to reach uncrowded outdoor recreation 
areas. Rural people are experiencing costs and problems 


arising from urban and exurban pressures. 


Meanwhile, other parts of the province experience . 
slow growth, sub-optimal economies, and inadequate access to 
public services. Also, utilization of the natural resources 
on which their economy depends is at a lower level than it 
could be, partly because of their remoteness from markets 


and processing centres. 


These conditions are found mainly, though not 
exclusively, in the northern and eastern parts of the 
province. These regions have generally lower income levels, 
less opportunity and less in the way of social and cultural 
amenities than the rest of the province. Uneven development 
and too narrow an economic base have brought to these areas 
problems of instability and even long-term decline which 
will continue unless economic growth in each area becomes 
more diversified. It also leaves some communities 
throughout Ontario over-dependent on particular industries 
and extremely vulnerable to fluctuations in the prosperity 


of those industries. 


An important, though generally unremarked, consequence 
of the great geographical differences in economic 
development and migration patterns is the widening gap 
between different parts of Ontario in social terms: in 
composition, population structure, and the intangibles 
collectively termed "life style." While total uniformity is 


Lor 


certainly not a desirable objective, the emergence of an 
Ontario sharply divided in its identities, values, and 


concerns is not a prospect to be viewed with equanimity. 


And the Government of Ontario does not by any means 
have a free hand in dealing with such problems. Physical 
and climatic conditions, severe over most of the province's 
territory, and the distribution of natural resources, are a 
basic limitation on the range of practical options. The 
existing pattern of urban development is nearly as 
intractable as the physical base. It is locked into 
enormous capital investments and to an intricate system of 
linkages and interdependences, external and internal. Also, 
the cities and towns are at any given time committed to a 
certain amount of further growth and the capacity to absorb 
it. Government has limited control over population growth 
andmcomposttion. ss ltecan anfluence; but cannot dictate, where 
people choose to live. Similarly, the ultimate decisions on the 
location of economic activity are made by individual firms, 
not by the government, which can only try to influence those 
decisions. Since industry must remain competitive, cost 
differences may be a serious obstacle to changing locations. 
Like the urban system, the economic structure is difficult 
to shift from traditional patterns. Federal jurisdiction and 
programs limit the courses of action open to the provincial 
government. Finally, and certainly not least, most of the 
province's fiscal resources are committed to fixed demands, 
so that its ability to undertake expenditures which do not 


answer immediate and obvious needs is severely limited. 


The Need for Planning Policies 


Thus, the present state of affairs may be summarized in 


this way: 


Loe 


The pattern of economic activity, population 
distribution, and land use in the province has produced a 


variety of problems for Ontario as a society. 


If present trends are allowed to take their course, 
some of these problems will become progressively more 


serious. 


The issues involved will require difficult choices and 
trade-offs, in which the practical range of options 


available to the Government is severely circumscribed. 


Nevertheless, there is much that can be done. What is 
essential is that the action taken be based on carefully 
devised, integrated, realistic strategies which recognize 
obstacles as well as opportunities. A series of unrelated 
programs, each dealing only with a specific issue or 
objective, will inevitably be less effective and more costly 
than a unified approach. Piecemeal programs may conflict and 
even frustrate each other's purposes. Ontario cannot afford 


to let this happen. 


The trends demand action and the province can do a great 
deal to influence the course of these trends--to give them 
shape, direction,and timing, and to structure growth so that 
the quality of life in Ontario will be maintained, and 
wherever possible enhanced, for the ever-growing population 
that will live here. But to do this, there must be 
integrated strategies aimed at clearly defined objectives and 


carried out within a unified policy framework. 


ZOr 


side THE GOVERNMENT'S RESPONSE 


The Evolution of Provincial Planning 


For well over a quarter of a century the Government 
of Ontario has recognized the need to plan for change, and 
has fostered planning at the local level under The Planning 
Act. With the initiation of the regional government program 
in the late 1960's,an important step forward was taken when 
the preparation of official plans was made mandatory, not 


optional, for the new regional municipalities. 


The progressive improvement of local planning was a 
major accomplishment of the 1950's. It gradually became 
apparent, however, that orderly development and "good 
housekeeping" at the local level were not enough, in the face 
of the problems and economic disparities created by the 
rapid pace and growing scale of urbanization and by social 
and economic change. By the early 1960's it was becoming 
clear that the provincial government itself would have to 
assume major direct responsibilities in planning. Hence, in 
1966 the then Premier, the Honourable John P. Robarts, 
released a policy statement entitled Destgn for Development. 
This White Paper established a number of major planning 
policies for Ontario, policies which continue to apply. 


Among other things, Design for Development: 


- Recognized the government's responsibility to carry out 
and give direction to regional land use and economic 


development planning; 


- Recognized the government's responsibility to ensure 
that all development in the province takes place as a 


result of good regional planning; 


PM 


- Recognized the need to plan and coordinate 
government expenditures in relation to provincial 


and regional planning objectives; 


- Stated the government's intention to encourage and 
develop the special potentials of each economic 
region and to smooth out conspicuous regional 


economic inequalities; 


- Recognized the importance of social and environmental 


considerations as well as economic objectives. 


The 1966 White Paper established the basic guidelines 
which the provincial planning program has generally followed 
ever Since. However, the government's acceptance of 
planning responsibilities was extended by the adoption of 
other policies too. The need to control random urban 
development in rural areas, for example, was recognized, and 
the government's intention to act accordingly was affirmed 
by the Minister of Municipal Affairs. Shortly afterwards, 
the government initiated a study of the Niagara Escarpment 
as a unique natural feature of importance to the whole 
province; a report with recommendations was presented in 1968. 
Meanwhile, a major provincial-municipal study of 
transportation needs in the Toronto region was in progress. 
This led, in 1970, to another key government statement on 
planning policy: Destgn for Development: The Toronto-Centred 
Regton. The "TCR concept" (Figure 9), as it is generally 
known, established broad provincial guidelines for urban 
growth in the region, including these principles: confining 


growth largely to a broad belt along the shore of 


Toronto-Centred 


Region Concept 
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Lake Ontario from Hamilton to Oshawa ("Zone 1"); structuring 
the urban belt into a system of identifiable communities; 
maintaining an extensive area to the north ("Zone 2") as a 
largely rural and recreational "green belt"; and 
encouraging in "Zone 3," outside commuting range, the 
growth of selected areas to relieve some of the development 


pressure on "Zone 1." 


Regional planning in the late 1960's was not, however. 
confined to southern Ontario; within a few months of the 
publication of the TCR concept, Destgn for Development: 
Northwestern Ontarto Regton, Phase 2 was released. This 
contained a series of policy and program recommendations 
intended to stimulate economic growth and improve the 
general level of prosperity and the conditions of life in 
the northwest. Approved as policy by the government, these 
recommendations have provided the guidelines for provincial 


activities in the region ever since. 


By 1970, then, the government had moved from a general 
recognition of its own planning responsibilities to a 


multi-faceted program based on three broad themes: 


- The reduction of regional economic disparities 
and encouragement of the economic and social 


development of the province's major regions; 
- The management of urban growth; 
- The acceptance of direct provincial responsibility 


for the protection of areas and features of unique 


importance. 


24. 


Provincial Planning Today 


The years since 1970 have seen important progress 
within these three themes. Destgn for Development, 
Phase Three (1972)* announced a number of organizational 
changes in the regional development program, including the 
consolidation of the previous ten economic regions into five 
provincial planning regions. A new Planning and Development 
Act has been enacted to provide a statutory basis for 
provincial planning. Studies and tentative planning 
recommendations have been released for all ten of the former 
economic regions. The Niagara Escarpment Commission has 
been established and is preparing a comprehensive plan for 
the escarpment. A number of major actions have followed 
the adoption of the TCR concept as policy: the proposal 
of the new town of North Pickering, the publication of the 
Parkway Belt West plan, and the studies and reports of the 
Simcoe-Georgian and Northumberland Area task forces, to 
name only some. A task force composed of provincial civil 
servants and planners from the six regional municipalities 
in the inner part of the Toronto-Centred Region has 
recommended further measures.** The report of that task 


force is now under study by Cabinet and the municipalities. 


* Destgn for Development, Phase Two (1968) dealt with 
the restructuring of local government. 


** -Report of the Central: Ontartomakesnore Urbans conmpre. 
task force, December, 1974. 
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Throughout the governmental structure, in fact, 
large-scale planning is now being undertaken by the various 
ministries. Just as examples, the Ministry of Transportation 
and Communications iS moving towards provincial all-mode 
transportation systems planning; the Ministry of Natural 
Resources iS preparing its strategic land use plan; 
Chiesiunistry ot Industry and Tourism, in conjunction with 
other ministries, is carrying out a comprehensive Tourism 
and Outdoor Recreation Planning Study; a food lands planning 
group has been established within the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Food; the Ministry of the Environment is engaged in river- 
basin planning; and legislation has been passed which provides 
assessment of the environmental impact of all major public 
developments in the province. The grouping of ministries 
PiLOmDOlmcyeLieldssinwl9/23facilitates the coordination of 


their planning and programs. 


Finally, attention should be drawn to the 1974 Report 
Siecnesontarlo, Joint Committee on Economic’ Policy, 
representing both government and industry. The committee 
recommended, among other things, that the objectives 
of the government should include the protection and 
improvement of the natural environment; the provision of an 
efficient and convenient system of transportation and 
communication; the management of physical resources to 
provide optimum present and future economic benefits; and 
the encouragement of optimum population size, distribution, 
and density in both social and economic terms. More 
specifically, the committee recommended a policy of 
decentralization and improvement of industrial opportunities 
in less developed areas; coordination of federal and 
provincial decentralization policies; increasing the 
processing of natural resources; and protecting prime 
agricultural land. In large measure the committee's 


recommendations coincide with many of the Jovernment's main 
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planning objectives. 


This review of progress in planning over the past 
quarter-century is one of substantial accomplishment. But 
this must not lead to complacency. The more that is 
accomplished, the more evident become the gaps and 
deficiencies. The time has come for stocktaking, evaluation, 
and a new statement of objectives and purposes--to 
consolidate, develop,and extend the earlier objectives and 


purposes, not to replace them. 
The chief needs now apparent are these: 


- A comprehensive statement of objectives embracing 
all facets of provincial planning, to provide the 
necessary framework to integrate the various 
separate planning and implementation programs on 


which the government has embarked; 


- Improvement of the structure and processes within 
the provincial government, established under the 
1966 White Paper, so that they will be adequate to 
meet the needs of a planning program of growing 
scope and complexity. 


The latter problem will be addressed later in this 
statement. The main concern, however, is with the first: 
the need for an integrated set of policy objectives and 


planning guidelines. 
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III NEW POLICY DIRECTIONS 


With the overriding goal of matntatntng and enhancing 
the qualtty of ltfe tn Ontarto, the government has now 
established a revised set of policy objectives, incorporating, 
but also adding to and extending, those of the 1966 White 
Paper. 


The broad objectives of these policies are four: 


i To reduce dtspartittes among the vartous regtons of 
Ontarto tn prosperity and access to services; and to 
achteve a more even distrtbutton of growth across the 


province; 


2. To correct, ustng regtonal economte and soctal 
development, spectfte problems tn the several regtons, 
such as those artstng from too narrow an economte base; 
to encourage each regton to realize tts opttmum economtec 
potenttal; where necessary to broaden the range of 
employment opportuntttes in regtons and localittes; and 
to matntatn a minimum standard of conventence and 
amentty throughout all regtons by tmproving the level of 


services and access to recreatton where necessary; 


hrs To protect and husband the natural resources of the 
provinee; and to ensure good management of the rural 


and forest envtronments; 


ae ORC COULAC CMD LONI ENG) OCELNe sALeLVeDUttOonnoy 
populatton growth and urban development so as to 
ensure that the people of the province wtll be 
served by an efftctent urban system;:' to avotd the 


problems of excessively raptd urban growth; and 
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to achteve healthy, attracttve urban communtttes. 


(ET GULeRLO.) 


Although policies and programs to achieve these 
objectives are necessarily closely interrelated, they can 
be grouped under three general headings: economte 
development, rural and resource management, and settlement 


and urban development. 


Economic Development 
Objectives 


The government wtll continue to seek to reduce economic 
dtspartttes among the vartous parts of the provtnce, to 
diverstfy the economte base of over-spectaltzed regtons and 
communtttes, and to help areas dependent on decltntng 
PRAUStrECS. le Pan LCTCULA Te? Cami) me DCANL) Candi mie 
government to conttnue to sttmulate economte growth tn 
northern Ontarto, tn the eastern region, and 2necertarmortre: 
parts of the province where some economte problems are 


evtdent. 


Many parts of theNnorthern and eastern regions need 
more economic activity to provide more jobs, and a wider 
range of economic activities in order to provide a greater 
choice of jobs. Many areas, in the north and east and 
elsewhere, are dominated by a single type of economic 
activity or industry, often one that is unstable or 
declining in importance; thus employment is inadequate, 


unreliable or diminishing. 


Policy Objectives 


Policy and 
Program Areas 


Economic 
Development 


Rural and Settlement 
Resource and Urban 
Management Development 
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Princtples 


Dealing effectively with this kind of situation 
requires a broad economic strategy to give direction and 
focus to particular measures. Such a strategy must reflect 
current and expected trends, and form a coherent "package" 
free from internal contradictions. It must also be based 
on positive coordination of planning in the public and 


private sectors. 


Two basic factors stand out as being of prime 
importance for regional development. One is the likelihood 
of future decline in the growth of manufacturing employment, 
especially of employment in firms using standard technology 
to produce ordinary consumer goods--the kind of firm which 
regional development programs have traditionally tried to 
attract to slow-growth areas. The other factor is the 
likelihood of growing importance for resources and 
resource-based industries. Together, these two 
considerations strongly suggest that economic development 
strategies should not be based on redistributing 
manufacturing employment, but should rather build on the 


resources of the area. 


Eeonomte development strategtes tn northern and eastern 
Ontarto and other areas wtll tn general emphasize the 
further development of the extstting and potenttal resources 
of the area (including human as well as natural resources), 
rather than relying on attracting industry from elsewhere. 
It is likely to be ineffective, and may even be harmful, 
to base an economic development strategy on efforts to 
attract manufacturing industry. Such industries will be 


Gifficult (and costly) to attract, hard to retain in the 
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area, and may in fact simply replace existing locally-based 
economic activity. The approach must be tn effect a 

"arass roots" strategy, building on the potentials of the 
area itself, particularly in industries linked to the 
renewable (and therefore permanent) resources of farming 
and forestry. The guiding principles will be dtverstiftcatton 
and tmport substttutton: the development of a wider range 
of activities to improve the economic stability of the 
areas, and the production of goods and services which would 
otherwise come from the more prosperous parts of the 
province. Both measures will reduce the amount of local 
spending which would otherwise flow back to those more 
prosperous areas. For example, resource-processing 
acttvtttes wtll be encouraged to locate near the resources 


rather than near the market. 


Subject to these principles, it will also be the 
government's policy to encourage, wherever conststent wtth 
Otner government poltctes, the clustering Of tHduservay 
growth rather than dispersion, in order to maximize the 
benefits of public investment and to permit a mutually 
Supportive relationship among industries as well as 


between the urban/industrial areas and their hinterlands. 


Constderable attention will also be patd to the human 
resources of the area. Local entrepreneurial talent and 
those trying to build cooperative ventures will be 
supported with both managerial and financial assistance. 
With federal help, training will be provided to people in 
the labour force to make sure that they can take advantage 


of local job opportunities as they arise. 


Consideration will be gtven to the enhancement of tocal 
area industries. Asststance will be provided for the location 
of new tndustrtes where the overeall result will provide a tong- 


term benefit to the communtty. Help will in general be given 
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only to prospective industries which produce goods or 


services which: 


- Are destined for export from the area but are 


different from the area's other exports, or 


- Could compete with products now being brought 


into the area from outside, or 


- Complement those of existing local industry. 


Finally, to avoid repeating the problems of the past, 
it will be the Government's policy that large manufacturing 
undertakings, as opposed to resources-based activities, will 


Dewenecouraged £0 locate in Larger centres. 


Rural and Resource Management 
The Problem 


The central importance of natural resources to the 
future prosperity of the province can hardly be over- 
emphasized. Equally significant is the role of the 
natural environment in supplying the recreational needs of 
Ontario's millions of city-dwellers. In the face of 
constantly growing pressures, wise countryside and resource 
Management is essential. The demands and needs for goods, 
services,and amenities provided by the supply of land and 
water resources must be related to the size of the supply 
and the ability of the resources to meet these demands. 


This balance can be achieved through prudent resource 
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allocation and protection, through settlement and 

Management strategies, through measures to maintain a viable 
economy and a fair standard of living in agriculture and 
other resource-based industries, and through protection of 
the natural environment from pollution and avoidable man-made 


intrusions. 


If the demands and adverse impacts on natural resources 
and the physical environment are permitted to grow at their 
present increasing rate, there is a serious danger that the 
right of future generations to an environment of high 
quality, producing needed goods, services,and amenities, will 
be jeopardized. Many of the vital natural assets of the 
province--its prime agricultural lands, key recreational 
areas, and landscapes of outstanding scenic beauty, among 
others--are subject to the constant threat of invasion or 
absorption by urban development and by urban shadow effects 
extending far beyond the cities themselves. In general, 
the purposes for which these lands should preferably be 
used, in the interests of the public as a whole, cannot 
compete economically with the private uses for which they 


are also desired. 


Resource management and envtronmental quality, 
therefore, are central features of the government's planning 
objectives for the province and tts regtons. It ts the 
responstbiltty of the provinetal government to protect the 
natural resources of the province, wtth due regard to the 


tnterests of their present owners, users,and restdents. 


Resource Poltctes 


In order to give tangible expression to these concerns, 
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the government intends to undertake three main tasks. First, 
through its planning agencies, it will identify the province's 
open space system, embodying landscape and natural resource 
components and unique features of provincial significance 
and action priority (the broad components of the system are 
shown in Map 1). Second, the Government will, over time, 
identify the potential uses of the system and its components 
which are of overriding province-wide concern. And third, 

tt wtll establish, for the system and each component, 
distinctive. sets of poltctes and programs for resource 

Cire cdulon and PrOLTeCtiTOn, settlement, countrystde and 
envtronmental management, economtc development, and related 


soetal concerns. 


These broad policies will apply to all resource sectors, 
notably to agriculture, recreation and tourism, forestry, 
Mining and aggregate extraction, and fish and wildlife. They 
are currently being developed in detail, and more specific 
policies for each sector will be adopted as this work 


proceeds. 
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Agriculture 


Agriculture will be given high priority in the 
government's total development strategy. This is dictated 
on the one hand by the crucial importance of food production 
to Ontario, to Canada, and to the world; on the other by 
the reduction of the agricultural land base and the 
relatively low and fluctuating economic returns generally 
Giaracteris  lcsor Larming.e) iy wtLe pe the .gogloo;, tne 
government to matntatn a permanent, secure, and economically 
vtable agricultural industry for Ontarto, not only as a 
producer of food, but as a source of employment and 
livelihood and as the basis of the rural community and 


the rural way of life. 


Therefore, a preferred use approach wtll be applted 
early to the prtme agrtcultural lands (Map 2). Thts poltcy 
wtll be matched by complementary poltetes and programs to 
ensure the economte vtability and stabtitty of the 
agricultural sector; to restore to opttmum use good 
farmlands now tdle or held tn parcels of uneconomte stze; 
and to reduce the soctal, ftnanetal, and envtronmental 
stresses to whtch urbantzatton exposes farming and the 


farming community. 


In devising and applying these policies and programs 
for the agricultural sector and the agricultural and rural 
community, the government will take three key considerations 
into account. First, they must support regtonal planning 
objecttves. Second, they must be closely meshed wtth 
poltetes and programs relating to other kinds of develop- 
ment and land use affecting the rural envtronment. And 
third, they must be tailored to the spectfte etrecumstances 


and needs of the dtfferent parts of the province. 
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Recreatton and Letsure (Map 3) 


Recreation and leisure account for an important part of 
the typical Ontarian's time and, more significantly, 
contribute substantially to his physical and mental health. 
The government's primary responsibilities in the fields of 
leisure, recreation,and tourism correspond to the social, 
economic and environmental dimensions of these fields, and 
are thus reflected in three broad, interdependent policy 


goals: 


-MeROmensure tThateaLl. weerdents Of 
the province enjoy sufftetent oppor- 
Lupe Om Sales) metlon O07  Lretr sy ree- 


time (letsure and recreation) needs; 


- Io ensure that the recreation tndustry ts 
harnessed as an effecttve force in the economic 
and soctal development of the province and tts 


regtons and communittes; 


-RUCMCTOUE MCG, ti Diane for Lersure, 
reereatton, and tourtsm, the environment 
ts protected and managed as an essential 


HeauOr Ne Lue LOVeEr-Gll igqualtty of life. 


Based on these general goals, the following objectives 
will be pursued in the Government's programs relating to 
resource allocation and management, settlement, and social 


and economic development. 


- To provide recreational areas, corridors, facilities, 
attracttons, programs;and supporting infrastructure 
at approprtate locations; and to provide sattsfactory 


publte access to these features; 
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- To reduce tntrustve tmpacts on the landscape, 
CBCONOMUTECT SUL ILULCONS onde tpeasbyles tm all 


of the province's envtronmental settings; 


- To protect and manage spectal and untque 
Candscapes.. habitats, &ttes, features, and 


processes; 


- To enhanee the recreatton tndustry's economte 
vtabtltty and tts tneome and employment 


DENG Si 


- To secure a harmontous and productive 
relattonshtp between the publtc sector and 
commerctal and private tnterests operating tin 


the recreatton tndustry. 


Increased government attention will be required to 
accommodate or divert the growth pressures impinging on 
Ontario's terrain, water,and biological and cultural assets 
for leisure, recreation,and tourism. The Jovernment 
will continue tts programs to provide suitable 
lands and waters for publte recreattonal use and access to 
EVemmcupressing the distinctive opportuntttes associated 
wtth each component in the open space framework. This 
program will deploy a variety of measures, including 
acquisition, land use controls, provision of facilities, 
redevelopment of private recreation and resort areas, and 
promotion of activities having minimal environmental impacts. 
In general, public use wtll be given preference over private 
uses tn the opening up of new recreattonal areas. In 
particular, to the extent permitted by finanetal constraints, 
the government intends, tn cooperatton wtth local and 
regtonal muntcipal government, conservation authorittes, and 
other publtie agenctes, to plan, acqutre,and develop a system 


of recreattonal areas and connecttons to serve the 
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urban population of south-central Ontario. A parallel 
long-term program will be adopted to rdentutry wana provec. 
areas and natural features of the province which have unique 
recreational landscapes or special scenic or scientific 
value, as has already been done in the case of the Niagara 


Escarpment. 


The government does not ana should now assume 
responsibility for direct delivery of all leisure and 
recreation opportunities. However, tt wtll promote the 
coordinatton of responstbilittes and acttvittes among the 
several jurisdictional levels, many provinetal agenctes, the 


pub1te and commercial sectors,and private indtvtduals. 


While the foregoing has emphasized the role which govern- 
ment can play in ensuring that Ontario's resources for recreation 
and leisure are made available to all of its citizens, it nonéties 
less remains true that most decisions concerning recreational 
activity will continue to be private ones. The vast resources of 
this province can and should support increased opportunities for 
individual recreational land holdings and commercial recreational 


development by the private sector. 
Settlement and Urban Develcpment 
. General Policy Objectives 


Underlying both economic and resource conservation 
objectives is a common theme: the direction and) spatial 
pattern of change in economic activites s popu laeton 
distribution, and settlement, together with the system OF 
physical and functional linkages that ties all these 


elements together. 


Urban development is the common denominator and 
physical expression of these elements, and to a very large 
extent the vehicle for achieving the Jovernment's social, 
economic,and resource objectives must be the direction of 
urban growth. In addition, however, there are two basic 
policy objectives which relate to urban development Ltseliy 
its costs and its benefits. One objective is to improve the 
effectiveness of the provinetal urban system as a vehtcle 
for the delivery of services as well as for the encouragement 
of economie growth. The other objective is to achteve a 


more balanced distribution of urban growth in the province, 
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helping to relieve some areas of the costs and pressures of 
too-rapid development while providing a desirable impetus in 
other places. Together, these two objectives can be summed 
up as structured deconcentratton: that is, the diversion of 
a certain amount of growth from areas of present heavy 
concentration to a predetermined set of urban centres across 


the province. 


The Urban System 


Ontario's urban places are highly interdependent; 
growth and change in one are likely to bring about related 
changes in others. This interdependence includes both 
economic linkages and the nature and scope of services 
provided by each centre. Collectively, the province's urban 
places and the functional, economic,and physical links 
between them may be called the "urban system" of the province. 
It wtll be the policy of the government to recogntze, 
reinforce and butld upon the structure of the urban system, 
m@aeecO make use Of tts potenttals to achteve tts overall 


planning objecttves. 


This policy will recognize the dual functions of urban 
centres in providing services for their hinterlands, and in 
serving to a large extent as the vehicle of area economic 
growth. Also, the application of the policy in each of the 
major regions must be addressed to the particular planning 
objectives sought in each region. These considerations 
imply different needs for each centre, determined by the 
particular requirements of both the centre and its 
hinterland. In the eastern and northern regtons the urban 
Syeren WLLL be rattonaltzed,in part to atid in securing 
economte development objecttves,and in part to provide a 
vehicle for tmproving the proviston of services. In the 
central region, the matn purpose will be the structuring of 


growth and tmprovement of the tmportant linkages between 
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centres. In the sourvhwest, tne syeccem ut eagad neapemiscdmco 
provide htgher levels of service to selected areas, as well 


as to encourage economte dtverstftcatton. 


At present, the province's urban system is strongly, 
perhaps too strongly, focussed on the principal centre, 
Toronto. This tends to maintain existing economic 
disparities and to encourage further concentration in the 
Toronto area. Therefore, stx sub-systems of urban places 
wtll be encouraged to develop in Ontarto, all but one focussed 
On a regional centre (Figure 11). Apare from Voronvowm, oc. 
etttes are tentatively destgnated for thts role, subject to 
further study and publte reactton in the several regtons. 
They are London, Ktngston, Ottawa,and Thunder Bay. These 
cittes will be encouraged to develop thetr role as regtonal 
service centres. In some cases, though not all, economte 


growth will also be encouraged. 


The sixth sub-system is Northeastern Ontario's. Due to 
the particular geographic and economic circumstances of this 
region, an urban system based on a single regional centre may 
not be appropriate. While Sudbury may come to assume this 
role in time, a firm commitment to this as policy now would 


be premature. 


While all urban centres provide some services to their 
own hinterlands, certain cities and towns will be 
encouraged to serve a larger role as subregtonal service 
eentres. Subject to the resulte of detatled regtonal studtes 
and plans, these wtll be Windsor, the Kittchener-Waterloo- 
Cambridge complex, Hamilton, an urban centre tn Haldtmand- 


Norfotk, the St. Cathartnes-Welland-Ntagara Falls complex, 


Urban System 
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Oshawa, Barrie, Belleville, Cornwall, North Bay, Ttmmins, 

and Sault Ste. Marie. Since the regional and subregional 
centres serve areas which vary widely in size and population, 
they will similarly differ considerably in scale and in 


level of services provided. 


Toronto and Ottawa are both special cases. Toronto, 
which serves the whole province and in some ways the whole 
country, will be further discussed below. Ottawa, though 
the main service centre for parts of Eastern Ontario, also 
has a unique position and an independent economic base as 
the federal capital. It is, however, an integral part 
of the provincial urban system and must be recognized as 
such. Ottawa will therefore be regarded and treated as a 
regional centre. It is not considered as requiring economic 


stimulation, but would greatly benefit from diversification. 


The urban system of Northern Ontario also requires 
special consideration. A history of settlement based largely 
on transportation and natural resources development has left 
the north with a scattered pattern of communities, many of 
them very small and some with a weak, vulnerable,or 
disappearing economic base. Long-term policy will be 
Erreeredeto the ratironaltzatton of thts pattern, including 
some consolidation, to the extent that this can be 
accomplished to the advantage of residents. This will 
provide a better vehicle for economic development, and will 
also improve the levels of service and the quality of life 
in the region. Wew development generated by resource use 
will be accommodated, as far as possible, by the expansion 
and strengthening of extsting communtttes, rather than by the 


creatton of new ones. Local government wtll be assisted 
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in order to permit more effective municipal control of urban 
development, consolidation and rationalization of service 
delivery, and reduction of the financial weakness (ape 


artifically divided communities. 


An essential underpinning of economic development is 
transportation, and the efficiency of the urban systems also 
depends on the adequacy, performance,and selectivity of the 
service provided by the transportation system. Traditionally, 
transportation facilities have been provided or improved 
Simply in response to a perceived need or to a need that 
could be foreseen in the immediate future. This approach 
inevitably serves to reinforce existing development trends, 
and furthermore may not, over time, produce the most 
efficient possible transportation system. Henceforth, 
therefore, while recognizing the continuing need to provide 
for growing demands, the government wtll use the proviston of 
transportation factlittes and services to gutde and shape 
growth tn accordance wtth tts planntng and development 
ebpgecttves. JIN particular ymtne sD LOnni ngeo mee cure 
transportatton ltnks and services wtll be based on the 
requtrements of the destred urban system, and the provtston 
of transportation factitttes and services wtll be used 
deltberately to foster the development of the system and to 
atd tn economte growth. The provincial government will also 
seek the cooperation of the Government of Canada in this 


respect. 


The linkages among urban centres, and between them and 
other nodes such as hydro generating stations, are also 
reflected in an intensifying mesh of linear services--hydro 
lines, pipelines, etc., as well as transportation routes. 

The proliferation and growing environmental and visual impact 


of these is becoming a matter of increasing public concern. 
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The government wtll examine how best these effects can be 
mintmtzed by means of tmpact studtes and the use of shared 
rights-of-way and servtce corridors. It wtll also review 

the locatton of such factlitttes as generating stattons and 
linear services tn relatton to tts planning and development 
evyectives, and will as far as possthte employ them to aeetst 


eneaecLatTnNing theee Objectives. 


Balanced Urban Growth 


Regional development programs will have only a limited 
influence upon the present pattern of heavy economic and 
demographic concentration in the south and southwest. By 
far the greatest number of people will still be concentrated 
in central and southwestern Ontario at the end of the 
century. If present trends in population growth continue, 
at least nine million, or three million more than the 
present population, will be concentrated in these two regions, 
with 5.6 million in the COLUC area--the urban heart of the 
Toronto-Centred Region. Proportionately, these trends will 
be affected only to a very small extent by economic stimulation 
in northern and eastern Ontario. If any substantial change in 
the concentration of urban development and economic activities 
fiecOLUC 1S to be brought about, it must be through a more 


even distribution of such growth in southern Ontario. 


The social and other problems frequently associated with 
large cities are often in fact the products of rapid growth, 
or of other factors apart from absolute size. On balance it 


fomteretromectear that greater Toronto is “too big, = ox 
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indeed that it will be too big twenty-five or fifty years 

hence. It has undoubtedly suffered in some respects from 
generally rapid and unbalanced growth, but the growth rate 

is likely to be substantially lower in the next twenty-five 

years than in the last twenty-five. Nevertheless, the 

government will examine alternatives to trends, in the form 

of other possible urban growth patterns in southern Ontario, 

and will attempt to assess the feasibility and the social, 
economic, and environmental costs and benefits of these alternativ 


in relation to the expected results of present trends. 


One possibility would be to accelerate the growth of a 
limited number of sizable cities, such as Windsor, London, 
Kitchener-Waterloo-Cambridge, Kingston, St. Catharines, and 
Ottawa, thus capitalizing on the existing impetus of these 
centres and their capacity to absorb growth. A contrasted 
approach would be to disperse growth among a large number of 
smaller centres, with the objective of keeping the growth 
rate of each at least at the level of natural increase. A 
third policy would attempt to direct growth to eastern 
Ontario and perhaps to the Grey-Bruce-Huron-Dufferin area. 
Finally, the momentum and economic attractions of the 
conurbation itself might be exploited through a limited-range 
dispersion policy, focussing on the centres close to Toronto 
and Hamilton--the arc of cities from St. Catharines-Niagara 
Falls-Welland through Haldimand-Norfolk, Brantford, Kitchener- 
Waterloo-Cambridge, Guelph and Barrie to Peterborough and 
Belleville--thus in effect creating an extended metropolitan 


complex. 


Some preliminary assessment of these alternatives has 
already been carried out, but much more detailed analysis of 
the advantages and disadvantages, including the means of putting 


the most desirable alternative into effect, will be needed. MThis 
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include an assessment of the implications for the urban 
system as a whole, and of the rural impacts. Studies will 
be needed also to determine the rate of growth which would, 
on balance, be optimal for the central conurbation itself. 
The development strategies proposed by the Simcoe-Georgian 
Northumberland, Sarnia-Lambton, and Haldimand-Norfolk task 
forces for their particular areas will also have to be 


taken into account in assessment. 


Because of the importance of the issues involved, 
thorough public discussion will be essential. On the basis 
of these detailed studies and the public response, the 
government wtll adopt an overall urban strategy for southern 
Ontarto. Determining the strategy which will best achieve a 
diversity of objectives--not all of them necessarily 
compatible--will require much study, testing and re-testing, 
and,;not least, taking into account the ideas, aims, and 


aspirations of citizens and local governments. 


Whatever strategy may be adopted, it will undoubtedly 
require more stringent controls on development in the areas 
where growth pressures are now greatest; in particular, a 
higher priority for the preservation of prime agricultural 


land as against the pressures of urbanization. 


Management of Urbantzatton 


No matter what strategy the government might use to 
deflect some growth from the COLUC area, the strategy would 
at best only moderate COLUC's growth. Indeed, no more 


than that would be the extent of the government's aim. 
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Therefore, the management and structurtng of conttnutng 
urbantzatton wtthin COLUC must retain very high prtority tn 

the government's planning polictes. The Toronto-Centred 

Regton concept of 1970, modtfied and elaborated on from time 

to time as a result of contitnutng studtes 

such as the Simcoe- 

Georgtan and Northumberland task forces, approved by the 
government, remains baste poltey for the directton, location, 

and structuring of urban growth tn that area, and the government 
will work conststently towards the tmplementation of the concept. 
The government also intends, however, to review the concept in 
the light of events stnce 1970, and to consider what modiftcations 


may be appropriate. 


It wtll also continue to be the poltcy of the government 
to foster well-planned, orderly, efftctient, and attractive 
urban development in the province at large. All development, 
public and private, will be required to observe the principles 
of good urban planning as expressed in provincial and 
municipal plans; to keep in step with local ability to provide 
services of all kinds; and to respect the landscape, natural 


resources,and physical amenities of development sites. 


Development Under Provinctal Ausptices 


In order to further the policies of the Jovernment with 
respect to the management of urbanization, direct government 
intervention in such forms as new towns and industrial parks 
May On occasion be required for specific reasons. In general, 
however, tt wtll not be the poltcy of the government to 
create new centres of development, but rather to expand and 


build upon the resources and fabric of existing communtttes. 
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It is the opinion of the government that such an approach is 
preferable because it will strengthen established 
communities and in general prove more effective in providing 
both economic stimulation and regional or subregional 
services, than would the creation of new and competing 
centres of activity. 


The houstng and tndustrtal development programs of the 
government wtll be used tn the context of 
strategtc planning polictes for the province and tits regtons 


tn order to further these poltictes. 


It is recognized that urban and economic development 
take place in a very diverse physical setting; so that the 
wrong choice could result in a development site with 
unusable land, or high building or servicing costs, or 
unfavourable micro-climate. At least equally important, it 
could result in the loss of valuable natural resources, the 
overloading of streams or lakes with wastes, the disruption 
of fragile ecosystems, and other adverse environmental 
impacts. The government therefore recogntzes the 
tmperattve need to respect the natural envtronment in 
formulating plans and programs for economte development and 


urban settlement and expanston. 


Policy Development 


These are the policies and general objectives which the 
Government has adopted as the basis of its future planning 
program. They will be elaborated into a comprehensive 
provincial development strategy and developed in detail ina 
series of further statements dealing both with aspects of 


the four policy areas outlined at the beginning of this section 


and with individual provincial planning regions. 
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IV. FROM POLICY TO PRACTICE 


So far, this statement has dealt with the objectives 
which the government will pursue in managing change, and 
with its guidelines for achieving these objectives. But if 
these objectives and guidelines are to have practical 
meaning, they must be matched by a planning system and 


process which can give them substance. 


Planning at the Three Levels of Government 


An effective planning system must be built upon the 
principle Of a hierarchy. cf, responstbility: the recognition 
that each level of government has the right and the duty to 
plan within its legitimate area of jurisdiction and concern, 
while at the same time respecting the purposes and plans of 
the other levels and maintaining a rational continuity from 


one scale of planning to the next. (Figure 12.) 


Many of the programs of the federal government 
profoundly affect the provincial government's planning 
program and objectives. These include--to mention only some 
of the most important--regional economic expansion, . 
transportation, housing, agriculture, and immigration. Failure 
on the part of the Government of Canada to respect and support 
provincial policies could largely frustrate them. While 
recognizing that the national government must and should 
pursue the interests of the country as a whole, the Government 
of Ontario is firmly of the opinion that, subject to this- 
overriding consideration, federal programs and polictes . 
applying in Ontarto should tnvariably be guided by and~ - 
supportive of Ontarto's planning poltctes and objectives and 


tntegrated wtth Ontarto's own correspondtng programs. 
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There are also problems of coordination of planning 
and programs between the provincial and municipal levels of 
government, partly because local planning, under provincial 
legislation and tutelage, has a much longer history in 
Ontario than has provincial planning. Essentially, the 
problem is to ensure that the plans of regional 
municipalities, counties,and local municipalities are 
consistent with provincial plans, and with each other, while 
giving municipal governments the greatest possible freedom 


to plan within their own boundaries. 


This problem will undoubtedly be examined by the 
Comay Committee in its current review of The Planning Act, 
but it can be resolved only in the context of policies 
governing the relationship between planning at the provincial 


and at the municipal levels. These policies will be as follows: 


ie The provincial Jovernment must assume direct 
responsibility for matters which affect the general 
prosperity and well-being of the people of Ontario, 
and more particularly, those matters which are 
discussed in Parts II and III of this statement. 
Thus, the government has the responstbiltty to 
determine to that extent the features whitch should 
be tneorporated in regtonal, county,and local offtictal 
plans, and the standards and crtterta whitch they should 


meet. 


Phe Between the level of province-wide planning and that 
of the regional, county or local plan, there ts a need 
for planning at the intermediate level of the provinectal 
planning regton, or, tn some cases, of smaller 


subprovinetal areas (COLUC is one example, the 
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Niagara Escarpment another). Such plans will express 
provincial concerns and objectives more precisely, 

and provide the immediate framework for municipal 
planning. In such cases tt ts appropriate for planning 
to be the jotnt responstbility of both levels of 
government. Precedents and models have been established 
in the joint provincial-municipal planning programs 
initiated in COLUC, Haldimand-Norfolk, the Simcoe- 
Georgian, and Northumberland areas, Sarnia-Lambton, 


Renfrew County,and the Niagara Escarpment. 


te Once these principles are put into effect operationally, 
it will cease to be either necessary or appropriate for 
the province to review municipal planning activities 
except to ensure that provincial imperatives are 
observed. In keeping with the government's general 
policy of delegating responsibility as far as possible 
to municipal governments, the province wtll tn these 
cases wtthdraw from detailed review of muntctpal 
planning except to the extent requtred for this 


purpose. 


4. Planning is not a one-way street. The overall 
provitnctal-munictpal planning system must provide for 
local concerns and interests to be taken tnto account 
tn provinetal plans. Cooperation at the sub-provincial 
level will be the principal vehicle for this process, 


though not necessarily the only one. 


Achieving Provincial Objectives 


Recognizing the rights and responsibilities of the 
other levels of government, the key elements in planning for 
Ontario's future remain the policies of the Government of 
Ontario itself, and the machinery established by the 
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province to pursue those policies actively and effectively. 
A policy is a statement of intent, but. it is not 
self-fulfilling. It has value and meaning only to the 
extent that the necessary programs and procedures are 
established to carry it out. To achieve the objectives 
which have been described requires that the government 
have at its disposal, and make use of, a variety of 
instruments that will help to shape the evolving pattern 
of change; it requires an administrative and decision- 
making system which will enable those instruments to be 
deployed effectively; and it requires a process of 
continuous feedback, review, and modification of plans. 


The Instruments of Plan Implementation 


The government already has a wide array of instruments 
with which to secure its planning objectives, though some 
of these objectives will require new legislation. For 
example, to stimulate development the government can use 
subsidies, fiscal incentives, industrial estates, housing, 
transportation, piped services,and the relocation of 
government offices. It can discourage development by using, 
among other things, fiscal disincentives, land use controls, 
user charges, high performance standards (e.g., pollution 
control standards), and reduced spending on transportation 
and piped services. The extent to which these tools will 
have to be used depends on the precise objectives--the 
more the objectives run counter to trends, the more 
Jovernment effort will be needed. The problem is not, 
however, lack of available tools. Such tools exist and 
are being used. For example, the Jovernment is substantially 
affecting the shape of future growth patterns through the 
provision of major servicing schemes in York and Durham, 
Thunder Bay,and other places; the development of new towns 
in North Pickering and Haldimand-Norfolk; the Parkway Belt; 
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and the preservation of the Niagara Escarpment. Integrating 


\ 


these diverse instruments to achieve broad policy objectives is a | 


} 


complex task; and it is further complicated by the need to coordin 


task; and it is further complicated by the need to coordinate 
the plans and programs of government at the federal and 
municipal levels with those of the province. The provincial 
government tntends, however, to meet thts challenge. 


(hEgqures.3.) 


In some cases, the use of these tools may appear to be 
expensive for the taxpayer. This is certainly a real issue, 
but the "price" of a plan cannot be calculated by simply 
adding up the costs of programs used to implement it. Most 
of the programs would probably have to be undertaken anyway. 
The implementation of a plan does not usually involve the 
spending of a great deal of additional money, but rather the 
redirection and reordering of spending that would have to be 
undertaken anyway. Also, good planning can eliminate 
unnecessary, overlapping, and even conflicting expenditures. 
This can be a Significant saving, but it is a difficult one 
to identify because it does not show up in a conventional 
cost-benefit analysis. Finally, the costs of fatltng to plan 
comprehensively may in the long run be a great deal higher. 
For example, there comes a point when the costs of coping 
with increasing congestion may well exceed the costs of a 
program of planned deconcentration. The costs--social and 
economic as well as financial--of not planning are too easily 
overlooked, or ignored because they cannot readily be 
identified or quantified. On the other hand, it is not 
difficult to show where planning ahead can avoid economic and 
financial costs to the province and to the citizen: advance 


acquisition of land for housing; protection of mineral 
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aggregate resources from premature building development; 
reducing expenditures on transportation by keeping jobs in 
balance with housing in newly-developed areas--these are only 


a few examples. 


Structure and Process 


In fact, a great deal can be accomplished without any 
Significant additional expenditures at all, simply through 
the effective coordination of existing programs. To a very 
great extent good planning is simply good management. In 
an era of increasing stringency in the fiscal resources of 
the government, it is only good sense to organize the 
activities of the government as a whole so that they are 
carefully coordinated towards clearly defined objectives. 
However well the prograns of any particular government agency 
May be planned and coordinated internally, they will not 
necessarily complement and reinforce those of other agencies, 
and their accomplishments will inevitably be limited, unless 
there is a single overall framework of common objectives, 


policies, and program coordination. 


This was recognized in 1966 Destgn for Development 
White Paper. On the principle that "the responsibility for 
the control and administration of any regional undertaking by 
the government should be in the hands of a central authority 
which can cut across both departmental lines and county or 
municipal boundaries," the White Paper announced the 
establishment of a Cabinet Committee "concerned with the 
inter-related processes of policy, priorities, planning and 


coordination of government activity-:" 
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In support of this key move, three other actions were 
taken within the structure of government. An advisory 
committee of deputy ministers was set up to assist the 
Cabinet Committee; advisory boards of civil servants were 
set up in each of the (then) ten economic regions; and the 
Regional Development Branch of the Department of Economics 
and Development (now the Regional Planning Branch of the 
Ministry of Treasury, Economics and Intergovernmental Affairs) 
was given the mandate to undertake a comprehensive planning 


program. 


With the comprehensive reorganization of the governmental 
structure in 1972, and modification in the organization of 
the regional planning program (Design for Development, Phase 
Three), this structure has changed in some respects, but in 
substance it remains unaltered. It has served well, and its 
accomplishments have been substantial. But the best of 
systems needs continuous scrutiny and periodic review. Nearly 
ten years of experience, which above all have brought home the 
imperative need to plan for the whole of Ontario, have also 
sharply illuminated four essential new elements of an 


effective provincial planning program. These are: 


ae An adequate procedure for translating general plans into 
specific program "packages" acceptable to all levels of 
government, and relating these to the normal 
responsibilities of the individual ministries so as to 
produce fully coordinated programs which simultaneously 
respond to immediate needs and move towards policy 
objectives without sacrificing one to the other; 


-- An adequate mechanism for monitoring the results of 
programs designed to secure policy objectives, and 


feeding these results back into the planning process; 


One 


An adequate procedure at the provincial level for 
scrutinizing and approving specific development 
proposals of a scale or character significant at the 
provincial or sub-provincial level (e.g., Metro Centre, 
Stelco's Lake Erie Works) in order to ensure that they 
are consistent with provincial policies and plans 
generally, not only in terms of particular 


considerations such as environmental impact; 


Clarification of the relationship between the planning 
objectives, responsibilities,and procedures of the 


province, and those of regional and local municipalities. 
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V. CONCLUSION 


The past twenty-five years have brought striking changes 
to Ontario. The cities have spread far across the countryside, 
and industrial complexes rise in once-remote rural areas. 
Because these twenty-five years of growth were also years of 
prosperity, it seemed to most people that growth must be good. 
Only recently have we become aware that uncontrolled growth 
has its dangers, too, aS we see what industry can do to the 
environment, or how the influence of the spreading city 
disrupts the farming community, or as we observe the condition 
of many North American cities. Growth no longer seems the 
unmixed blessing it once did; yet we know that for many years 
Ontario will continue to grow. The population may grow more 
slowly than before, and more slowly than the recent forecasts 
have led us to expect; but its growth will be substantial all 
the same. We also know that most of the people in the more 
populous province of the future will tend to live in only a 


few places--and these already crowded. 


Our natural resources are not unlimited, as they were 
once thought to be. We have naturalwealth, energy, money, 
more than many other places in the world, but notenough to 
squander. More than ever before, it is clear that change in 
Ontario must be prudently managed during the next quarter 


cenuury. 


First, growth and change must be shaped to achieve 
positive ends and avoid damaging consequences. They must, 
in short, be planned. Ten years ago, the Government of 
Ontario committed itself to comprehensive and effective 
provincial and regional planning. That commitment is now 
restated and reinforced. It is the firm intention of the 
government that the distribution of economic and urban growth 
will be guided and managed in the interests of Ontario as a 
whole and of its various regions, that all Ontarians will 
have access to at least a minimum level of services and, 


amenities, and that our natural resources will be conserved 
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and protected for future generations. To these ends, a 
comprehensive development strategy for Ontario will be 
prepared, and the general objectives and policies outlined 

in this statement will be progressively elaborated and 
refined by further statements on specific topics and regions. 
As these are adopted by the government, they will become 
binding on all provincial activities, and, where necessary, 


will be reinforced by legislation. 


Secondly, in order to develop and maintain an integrated 
set of policies and programs directed at the attainment of 
specific long-term objectives, the government will continue 
to improve its own internal systems for planning and 
administration. These policies and programs in turn must be 
systematically and rationally related to plans and programs 
at the federal, regional, and municipal levels to create a 
coherent planning system for the province as a whole. This 
does not mean that the provincial government will usurp 


municipal prerogatives. On the contrary, the ability of the 


municipalities to plan and to carry out their plans must be 
strengthened if the system as a whole is to work well. But 
it does mean that there must be clear and firm provincial 
leadership; and this in turn means that the province must 
organize its own methods of operation so that it can exercise 


such leadership. 


Thus, the government is committing itself not only to 
plan, but to make planning effective. The government 
will continue to examine its own organization and methods 
of operation, and to change them in whatever ways may be 
needed for this purpose. Current methods and programs will 
be scrutinized in terms of their effectiveness in achieving 
planning objectives. Some may have to be drastically changed. 
The total planning system in the province will be examined. 
It too may have to undergo major changes to secure an 
effective and logical relationship between the various levels 
of planning responsibility and to combine the greatest possible 
flexibility and local freedom consistent with overall 


objectives. 
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Can we afford all this? In an era of mushrooming 
population pressure, of sprawling cities, of swiftly rising 
costs of transportation, energy, and indeed every kind of 
service, of alarming erosion of many of our precious natural 
resources, and of a host of other problems, we cannot afford 


to do otherwise. 
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